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AN HISTORICAL RECORD OF THIRD HAVEN 
MEETING, AT EASTON, MD. 
Read on the occasion of the 200th Auniversary. 
Concluded from page 468. 


The “Yearly Meeting of Maryland” in 
1684 was composed of the following Particu- 
lar Meetings, viz.: Choptank, Betty’s Cove, 
Patinsent, Cliffs, Herring Creek, West River, 
Severn, Animessex, Sasafras, Chester ; River, 
Bay Side, Muddy or Marshy Creek, Munny, 
Nasswadox, Corratonean, Petawax, Upper 
Machadoc and Tred Haven. 

This Quarterly Meeting at one tinie com- 

rised eight Preparative Meetings, namely, 

il, Chester, Choptank, Tuckahoe, Bay 
Side, Transquaking (in Dorchester county), 
and, later, one in Queen Arms, and Marshy 
Creek, also an Indulged Meeting at Greens- 
borough. The names of some of the mem- 
bers who composed this Particular Meeting 
were the Coles, Richardsons, Cleeves, Tay- 
lors, Fishbournes, Powells, Harwoods, Pitts, 
Edmonsons, Sharps, Berrys, Dixons, Malls, 
Kemps, Williams, Atkinsons, Bartletts, Nee- 
dies, Moores, Dickinsons, Hopkins, Wilsons, 
Wickershams, Cockaynes, Wainwrights, 
Fairbanks, Sherwoods, Troths, Parrotts, Bow- 
ers, Dawsons, Bruffs, Maloneys, Atwells, Yoes 
and many others, besides the Nicholite Friends 
and the late settlers here. 

Many of the descendants of the above are 
active members at this time. 
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In 1682 two representatives from each’ 
meeting were appointed to give an account of 
the business transactions, and report the con- 
dition of each meeting. 

Printed Queries were introduced in 1725. 
Select Meetings organized in 1699. 

For several years Monthly Meetings were 
held two days in succession. The reports 
varied but little in expression, but it is evi- 
dent from their length that considerable busi- 
ness was accomplished. As the smaller meet- 
ings declined others were established else- 
where. Some resigned or suffered themselves 
to be disowned on account of the slaver 
question, which agitated the minds of Friends 
at an early date; and many were disowned 
for marrying those not in membership with 
us, in consequence of the ceremonies being 
performed by a minister or Priest (for they 
styled all by that appellation), because tor- 
tures had so frequently been inflicted through 
their instrumentality ; therefore a breach of 
the discipline in that respect was deemed 
almost an unpardonable offense; but, from a 
decrease of members, and a more charitable 
spirit toward all Christian denominations, 
which promotes influence and growth, the 
rules of discipline in this particular, as in 
others, have relaxed very greatly. 

Marriage intentions in those days were an- 
nounced in the meeting by the parties them- 
selves, in both the Men’s and the Women’s 
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Meetings, on two separate occasions, and 
thirdly in a written form, together with the 
written consent of the parents of both ; con- 
sequently it embraced three months before 
the ceremony was accomplished. 

At the present epoch the “ passing,” as it 
is termed, is settled in writing. The first 
marriage on our meeting records bears the 
date of 1668, and was more concise than the 
present form. It reads as follows: 

“William Southbee, of Talbot county, in 
the province of Maryland, the 29th day of 
the First month (O. 8.), and in the year 
1668, in an Assembly of the people of God, 
called Quakers, at their meeting at the house 
of Isaac Abrahams, solemnly in the fear of 
God, took Elizabeth Read, of the aforesaid 
county and province, spinster, to be his wife, 
and she, the said Elizabeth Read, did then 


aud there in like manner take the said Wil-* 


liam Southbee to be her husband, each of 
them promising to be faithful to each other. 

“To which the meeting now witnesseth by 
signature.” 

A regular record of marriages, births and 
deaths has! been kept since 1698, and it-ap- 
pears even earlier than that by the date of 
the above certificate. 

In 1695 this meeting recommended that 
all of its constituent branches in Talbot and 
other counties should be transcribed on the 
county records in which the meetings were 
located. 

Settlements of estates, contracts (either 
legal or otherwise), all disagreements, also 
consent asked for certificates of removal, and 
for traveling Friends and ministers, as well 
as for approval of marriages, were submitted 
to the meeting, and committees appointed to 
investigate the clearness of the cases. 

Tobacco being the currency for many 
years, all coliections and business transactions 
of the church were made in that way, except 
in occasional donations of grain, produce, 
furniture, cattle, etc. The English currency 
of L. s. d. was introduced later. 

The first collection in money was made in 
1713. (Scharf’s History of Maryland.) 

In that era tobacco seemed to be the sta- 
ple crop. The Indians considered it a sacred 
herb, a precious gift of the Great Spirit to 
His children, and the act of smoking, with 
them, had always something of a ceremonial 
or even a religious character. 

Friends were couscientiously opposed to 
paying tithes, but their personal etfects and 
slaves were often seized to the amount equi- 
valent to the assessment, though they were 
compensated out of the meeting’s fund for 
their loss. 


The records show that care has been exer- | 


cised in providing for indigent members when 
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afflicted or unable to support themselves, and . 
assistance rendered to fit others for business, 

The subject of education claimed their 
early attention, and several schools have been 
established under their superintendence; g 
school-house was built on a portion of this 
ground in 1782, but was renfoved to Easton 
in 1791, and taught at different times by 
Samuel Hutton, James Iddings, Mary Dick. 
inson and Thomas Pearsons. 

A proposition was made in 1816 to move 
this meeting-house there ; a lot of ground was 
purchased, and bricks burnt for the purpose, 
but the matter was reconsidered and thought 
unadvisable. 

Friends were much exercised in regard to 
taking oaths. This meeting applied for an 
Act of the English Parliament on the sub- 
ject, and in 1681 Richard Johns and William 
Berry were ore by the meeting to ap- 
peal to the Maryland Assembly to exempt 
our Society from taking oaths, which wag 
favorably received by the Lower House, but 
not by the Upper; but in 1688 Lord Balti- 
more published a proclamation (Scharf’s His- 
tory of Maryland), resolving to dispense with 
oaths in testamentary cases. Thenceforth 
those who had any scruples in the matter 
were privileged to affirm. 

Collections were made several times for 
the benefit of their members suffering from 
the Revolutionary War in this country and 
from the effects of the Rebellion in England 
and Ireland, though there is but little evi- 
dence that the members in this portion of 
the world were very much disturbed by the 
commotion in the land. Collections were 
likewise made for the sufferers of the Society, 
from other causes, in Virginia, Barbadoes 
and other localities. : 

Much generosity was displayed, in that 
age, in assisting those claiming their syimpa- 
thies, as well as in defraying the various ex- 
penses of the meeting. : 

| A testimony has always been maintained 
against the excessive use of spirituous liquors, 
and moderation has been observed ; but stren- 
uous exertions are now being made in the 
Yearly Meetings to discard it even as a medi- 
cine, and perhaps, by the combined efforts of 
the Temperance Union, the cause will not be 
hopeless; thus this country may in future 
years eradicate one of the greatest evils in 
our land. 

The feelings of triumph and gratitude are 
mingled in regard to the advanced movement 
of Friends in the emancipation of their own 
slaves; yet it is difficult to reconcile the fact 
that they ever should have indulged in a 
| practice so inconsistent with their humane 
and Christian principles as that of holding 
fellow-beings in bondage! not only the col- 
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ored race, but white “ redemptioners,” as they | Wright and family, Preston Godwin and 


were termed, because they were held for a suf- 
ficient time to insure remuneration for their 
emigration. 

e are informed that it was a usual cus- 
tom with Friends after attending the sessions 
of West River Yearly Meeting, to go on 
board of the slave ships, lying near by, and 
select their slaves. 

In one instance a slave was sold and the 
money invested, the interest of which was 
given towards paying the expenses of travel- 
ing Friends. The subject was agitated for a 
number of years before a definite action was 


ken. 
"ie 1759 the Yearly Meeting of Maryland 
advised care in importing and buying negroes; 
in 1760 condemned importation; in 1762 
condemned importing, buying or selling slaveg 
without the consent of the meeting; and in 
1777 slave holding was made a disownable 


offense. 

The first William Dixon freed and pro- 
vided for a number of his slaves, long befoge 
the consciences of others had been moved in 
the matter. Some voluntarily manumitted 
theirs, Isaac Dixon, James and Benjamin 
Berry, Sarah Powell, Benjamin Parvin, John 
and Sarah Register, John and Magdalene 
Kemp and James Turner were a few of the 
number. Schools were afterwards provided 
for the benefit of those colored people and 
their efforts were unceasing until the general 
* manumission occurred in 1864. 

(Janney’s Life of Fox.) In 1797 the 
Nicholite Friends (so called because they 
were followers of Joseph Nichols) located in 
Caroline county, Md., after existing as a sepa- 
rate Society for twenty years, finding that the 
vital and fundamental principles of our Socie- 
ties were alike, concluded that a union might 
prove of mutual advantage, therefore applied, 
and were accepted as members of Third 
Haven Meeting. 

Their rigid rules of discipline, especially in 
dress, being very objectionable to their young 

ple, made them anxious for a little more 
iberty. One of their points of self-denial 
being in regard to wearing dyed garments, 
and cultivating bright colored flowers. Prior 
to the dissolution of their Society, they gene- 
rously transferred to this Meeting, their three 
Meeting-houses in Caroline connty, namely, 
Centre, Tuckahoe, Neck (near Denton) and 
North West Fork (now Pine Grove). About 
four hundred persons became incorporated 
with our Society, though some afterwards 
emigrated to Canada and the Western States. 
Among those who remained here, were Elisha 
Dawson, Elizabeth Twiford and James Harris, 
all ministers in much esteem. Dennis Kelly 
and family, Levin Root and family, John 


family, Samuel Emerson and family, Willis 
Charles and family, Jonathan Shannahan and 
family, and Anthony Whitely, were some of 
the most prominent members who connected 
themselves with this meeting. 

The voices of valued Friends have re- 
sounded in this ancient building, proclaiming 
the word of God in earnest appeals for the 
salvation of our immortal souls, entreating 
all to follow the Christlike example of our 
blessed Saviour. And could these walls but 
speak, they would echo the names of Ralph 
Fishbourne, Richard Johns, Stephen Keddy, 
Elizabeth Webb, Daniel Gould, Mary Rogers, 
Richard Townsend, Francis Howgill (who 
died a martyr to his faith in Appleby jail, 
London), Joshua Healding, William Penn, 
Joshua Evans, Robert Jordan, Joshua Lord, 
Thomas Chalkley, Aaron Atkinson, John and 
Samuel Fothergill, John Sykes, John Sleeper, 
John Woolman (the latter two made a pedes- 
trian tour here and to the various meet- 
ings i9 America), John Churchman, Thomas 
THowpgon, Ezra Comfort, Susanna Lightfoot, 
Grace Fisher, Joshua Sharpless, Benjamin 
Ferris, Abrgham Gibbons, Eli Yarnall, John 
and Joseph Richardson, John Register, Mary 
Berry, Susanna Needles, James Fairbanks, 
James Cockburn, Elias Hicks, Sarah Turner, 
John Comly, Pltilepa Lay, Debbie Mifflin, 
Sarah Cowgill, John Needles, Daniel Bowers, 
Lucretia Mott, Samuel M. Janney, Hannah 
Leverton, Elizabeth Newpost, Deborah Whar- 
ton, Sarah Hoopes, Joshwa Noble, Mary 8. 
Lippincott, John Parrish; Darlitgton Hoopes, 
Samuel_J. Levick, Jonah Kelley, Lydia H. 
Price, Robert Hatton, Patience H. Jenkins 
and a multitude of others. Theearthly pilgrim- 
age of a majority of these, is eae doubt- 
less they are enjoying the reward of the faith- 
ful, but of the number, none are more la- 
mented, or the memory of any{more cherished 
than our lately deceased Friend, Patience H. 
Jenkins. May the few who are surviving be 
encouraged in their exalted mission ! 

John Richardson gives the following ac- 
count in his Journal of William Penn’s visit 
here, in 1700. We were, said he, “at a Yearly 
Meeting at Tred Haven in Maryland, upon 
the eastern shore, to which meeting for wor- 
ship, came William Penn, Lord and Lady 
Baltimore, with their retinue, but it was late 
when they came, and the strength and glory 
of the heavenly power of the Lord was going 
off from the meeting; so the lady was much 
disappointed, as | understand from William 
Penn, for she told him, she did not want to 
hear him, and such as he, for he was a scholar 
and a wise man and she did not question but 
he could preach; but she wanted to hear 
some of our mechanics preach, as husband- 
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men, shoemakers, and such like rustics, for 
she thought they could not preach to any 
purpose. William Penn told her, “some of 
these were rather the best preachers we had 
among us.” 

Letters and Epistles were received and 
read in this Meeting from William Penn, as 
well as George Whitehead, Daniel Gould 
and other prominent Friends. 

An interest has always been manifested in 
the welfare of the Indian race. The mild 
and persuasive treatment of George Fox, 
William Penn and others, seemed to insure 
their respect and confidence through succeed- 
ing generations. Therefore credit is due this 
Society for the primary step toward their 
promotion. 

So little did our early predecessors appre- 
ciate one of the comforts of life as well as 
health, that for almost a century they had no 
means of heating this building (foot stoves 
filled with hot embers were sometimes used 
by women Friends). Some opposition was 
offered when a stove was proposed, and after- 
wards bought in 1781, declaring that their 
religious zeal ought to be sufficient warmth. 

It is traditional as well as authentic that 
one of the members was so unyielding, that, 
to show his disapproval, he called it a “ dumb 
idol” and made it a receptacle fer his over- 
coat, but as there was no fire? no damage was 
done; the following Sabbath he repeated the 
act, without noticing the fire, and the odor 
arising from the smoking garment, attracted 
his attention, mucheté the amusement of the 
witnesses, especially the children, and Friend 
Parvin had the humiliation of going to its 
rescue, convinced we hope of his error. This 
house was saved, twice from being destroyed 
by fire; once by a Friend, whose name was 
Sarah Berry, about the year 1810; she ex- 
tinguished the flames by rubbing it with a 
stick, not having time to obtain water, or give 
the alarm for assistance. 

This Meeting sustained bat little loss in 
numbers by the separation which occurred in 
1828. But discouragements have arisen very 
often since, on account of a decrease and 
apparent apathy in upholding the many 
beautiful and living testimonies originated by 
our predecessors. But the recent addition of 
members from convincement, also from the 
north and west, since the causes of our civil 
war have ceased, and this country has assumed 
a tranquil and prosperous condition, has been 
very encouraging ; and we entertain a hope 
that the interest in these noble principles 
may be perpetuated by the youth, as well as 
by the older ones in the establishment of the 
First-day schools and Bible classes.: 

Ours at present 
of nourishing our little Meeting for many 
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future years; and whilst we cannot, in this 
progressive age, adhere to all of the pecul. § 
arities of our former worthies, let us not 
neglect the vital foundation points that 

so valorously maintained! But endeavor to 
sustain ourselves as a Society, which to-day — 
has more influence in the religious world thay 
it has ever had, because the revolutions of 
time have wrought its changes upon this en 
lightened age, our sect included, and some 
ot the advanced views of our founders haye | 
been diffused throughout the Christian com. 
munity. 

This ancient building brings many memo. 
ries. Since its erection, great progress hag 
been made in the arts and sciences. Nationg 
have been. formed and fallen asunder, and 
now this house is following the course of 
ad] terrestrial things, and soon will be only 
memory. Surely we may learn many lessons 
from these reflections ! 

Let us then, with renewed zeal, strive for 
an enduring heavenly home! 

e “Oh! then, that wisdom may we know, 

* Which yields a life of peace below ; 
So in the world to follow this, 
May each repeat in tones of bliss, 
We’re all, all here.”’ 


ee 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 


The large concourse of Friends who have 
come together from the various branches of 
our Society, drawn hither to porn in 
the business sessions of the “General Con- 
ference ” of Friends’ First-day Schools, and 
of “ Friends’ Union for Philanthropic Labor,” 
and to share with the members of Ohio Yearly 
Meeting in the annual feast held at this time, 
is perhaps the first gathering in which so 
many representatives of our faith from all - 
parts of our country and from Canada have 
assembled in council. The response to the 
call on behalf of the Indians when President 
Grant solicited the aid of the various reli- 
gious bodies in solving the problem of Indian 
Civilization comes nearer than any other to 
the present occasion. 

On First-day morning, Eighth month 3ist, 
these followers of the standard of Fox and 
Penn, with the neighbors and friends of Mt 
Pleasant, met for public worship in the large 
meeting-house used by both branches of the 
Society, and vacated by the other body, they 
alternating, as do our Friends, with Salem, 
Ohio, where their Yearly Meeting this year 
is held. 

The lower part of the house was well filled, 
a pleasant feature of the assembly being the 
large number of children and youth in at 


romises to be the means | tendance. 


The word was spoken with power and to — 
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the tendering of many hearts. Very earnest 
were the exhortations to personal holiness, 
and to an adherence to the fundamental doc- 
trine of the Society. 
‘Similar services were engaged in,in the 
afternoon, and in the evening the small meet- 
ing-house at Short Creek was filled to over- 
flowing, an appointed meeting being held by 
J. W. Plummer, of Chicago; others partici- 
ted in the service, and all the meetings 
were acknowledged to have been profitable 
seasons. 

On Second-day morning, Ninth month 1st, 
the sessions of the Yearly Meeting began, 
the attendance larger than usual. In Women’s 
Meeting, after a silence that was indicative of 
a waiting condition, the opening minute was 
read. “Vocal expression was given to the 
importance of the occasion ; each one present 
was urged to yield to the influence of the 
Holy Spirit, that all might know of a being 
touched as by the “live coal” from off the 
altar, and be willing to say when the time of 
active service opens, “ Here am I, Lord; send 
me.” 

The business was entered upon by the read- 
ing of the reports from the three Quarterlys 
that compose the Yearly Meeting. All the 
representatives were present except one who 
was not able to be in attendance. 

Minutes were read for the following minis- 
ters from other Yearly Meetings, viz.: Isaac 
Hicks, of Westbury, L. I.; Edward Coale, 
of Benjaminville, Il].; Jonathan W. Plum- 
mer, of Chicago, Ill.; Ezra Fell, of Wil- 
mington, Del., and for Spencer and Louisa 
J. Roberts, members of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting, Philadelpbia. Words of welcome 
to all, with or without minutes, were offered. 
Our venerable Mother in the Church, Ann 
Packer, was also in attendance, and handed 
forth words of encouragement to faithfulness, 
citing her own experience. Others expressed 
thankfulness that the way had been opened 
for them to be present. 

Epistles from New York, Philadelphia, 
Illinois, Baltimore, Indiana and Genesee 
Yearly Meetings were read, calling forth ex- 
pressions of sisterly regard. 

Men’s Meeting. Second-day morning. The 
meeting gathered under a cover of thankful- 
ness that so many had been drawn together. 

The minutes for Friends from other Yearly 
Meetings were read and a warm welcome ex- 
tended to those bearing them and to all others 
who had come at this time to share their an- 
nual feast. The usual routine business, fol- 
lowing the same order as in Women’s Meet- 
ng was transacted. 

he custom prevails of reading all the 
epistles from corresponding Yearly Meetings 
ore commenting thereon, which appears to 
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be an improvement on the plan adopted in 
Philadelphia. The points of interest, as they 
come up, are thus summarized by those who 
give expression to their impressions. There 
was much that was excellent handed forth on 
this occasion. 

At 3 P.M. the Friends’ Philanthropic La- 
bor Union met in joint session. The subject 
for consideration was Temperance. The re- 
port of the Illinois branch of the Union was 
read, showing its labors of the past year. An 
essay was also read. Dr. H. T. Child, of 
Philadelphia, spoke on the influence-of alco- 
hol on the human system, illustrating his 
subject by a series of charts. 

He was listened to with marked attention, 
by the large audience that had come together, 
and at the close expressions of satisfaction 
with the marner in which the subject had 
been presented were freely offered. 

The evening session of the same body was 
occupied mainly with the question of Arbi- 
tration. The report of the sub-committee 
showed that some work in that direction had 
been undertaken. The prevailing sentiment 
as expressed was in favor of earnest effort to 
educate the people up to the standard of Ar- 
bitration as the best means of bringing it 
about. This to be done in neighborhoods 
and wherever a word can be spoken in its 
favor. Local Boards composed of members 
of the Union and other suitable men in whom 
the confidence of the community could be 
placed were also proposed as a means of de- 
monstrating the good effects of this manner 
of settling differences. 

After Arbitration had been considered, the 
Temperance subject, left unfinished at the 
close of the afternoon session, was resumed, 
by the reading of several papers discussing 
mainly the political aspects of the question. 
These called forth a diversity of views upon 
this phase of the subject, while they were felt 
to be foreign to the object of the Union, which 
is mainly to work in the moral and humani- 
tarian channels, it was believed by many that 
the ballot must have a powerful influence in 
the settlement of this question. 

Third-day morning in men’s meeting the 
reading of the remaining epistles occupied the 
first part of the session. The “State of So- 
ciety ” was then entered upon, the answers to 
the Queries bearing the evidence of similar 
deficiencies to our own, but showing an earn- 
est desire to encourage all to greater diligence, 
especially in keeping up the smaller meetings, 
as much of the strength of the body lies in 
the maintenance of its smaller branches. 

Edward Coale opened a concern to visit in 
Gospel love the women’s meeting. J. W. 
Plummer expressed the same desire, and the 
present was considered the proper time. The 
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Queries, while essentially the same as ours, 
are in construction, more in accordance with 
the conditions and requirements of the times 
than are those of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing. In this respect all our Yearly Meetings 


beyond the Alleghanies are in advance of 


the Eastern meetings. The eleventh Query 
is in regard to schools. It is to be regretted 
that there are no secular schools established 
by and under the care of Friends in Ohio 
Yearly meeting, though Friends have a good 
share in the management of the Public Schools 
in their‘several neighborhoods. 

The meeting adjourned to assemble in Joint 
Session with Women on Fifth-day morning, 
Fourth-day being the time for public wor- 
ship. L. J. R. 


To be continued. 








LOCAL INFORMATION. 


The Southern Quarter at Easton, Md., and its 
200th Commemoration Day.* 


(Concluded from p. 472.) 


Remarks of Dr. Sarah T. Rogers : I have felt 
as I have listened to the beautiful exercises 
this morning and have sat in this house 
erected two hundred years ago by the patient 
labor of our forefathers, that I too must give 
utterance to my feelings in this place of free- 
dom in religious worship. I have felt that 
bonds were continually being thrown off and 
privileges extended, but here I have realized 
it more than ever before. In this age of 
liberty of action and conscience, privileges 
which were denied our forefathers, I some- 
times fee] that we rest too much in our rights, 
and have felt like asserting my mission, that 
my duty may be fulfilled. You who are as- 
sembled here to-day know wherein your duties 
lie. I have been thoroughly interested in 
listening to the history read. The education 
of the young was early thought of, and one 
woman-teacher was recorded. At that day 
woman was not of so much importance as 
man, but the men who founded this meeting 
recognized the rights of woman and accorded 
them to her. Later on slavery was felt to be 
a curse and Friends gave up the system of 
slavery. To-day we find our women filling 
places in life which are a credit to them. In 
this meeting there is no want of children, 
“Train up a child in the way he should go 
and he will not depart from it.” We do not 
yield enough to the promptings of the spirit 
within us, therefore I desire you to seek your 
own missions and fulfill them. 

Lydia H. Price: “The grass withereth and 
the flower fadeth, but the word of the Lord 


* Our space being too limited for the entire phono- 
graphic — furnished by John J. White, we have 
endeavo) to give the central thoughts of each 


speaker. 
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endureth forever ;” the word that was in the 
beginning; that has been in all the ages, Jj 
went unto every man and every woman; to 
the fathers and the mothers who were wont tg 
gather in this house for two hundred y 
Oh, that we may be obedient to it! I hays 
thought while sitting here that some of 
spirits have been lifted up to the mansiong'of * 
our Father's house, this love which has been, 
spoken of pervading our hearts; love of the 
Father and love of our fellow-men ; love for — 
the eternal truth. And as we learn more of 
this inspeaking word, more of God’s Holy 
Spirit, we feel as one who having departed 
from home has been gathered again to the 
heart of his God. The death which seems to 
overtake us simply points to a life wherein 
no blind child can stray beyond its Father's 
sight. Oh! blessed is this thought and truly 
blessed are they who come to know of this In. 
dwelling Spirit. I would that we may all 
enter one day into it, that we may know of 
this love of which Jesus spoke when he said; 
“One commandment I give unto you that ye 
love one another as I love you.” Oh, that our 
lives may be of this unselfish nature, that we 
may be bound together in love, true to the 
principles of our forefathers, true to the teach- 
ings of the Holy Spirit, true to our con- 
science! Not that the truth, which is the 
same forever, deters advancement, but that 
our advancement should be so crossed by this 
perfect love that there should be no sectarian 
want of breadth in our principles. It is 
proper for us to feel that we are children of 
one great family, then are we Friends indeed, 
Friends of the Spirit, and we shall be a bless- 
ing to the world in which we live, and the 
earth be better for our having lived in it. 

Edwin H. Coates quoted the lines of an 
eminent writer, beginning, “’Tis not in tem- ~ 
ples made with stone,” etc., and added : “There 
is a feeling of gratitude pervading my mind 
on this occasion of great solemnity, as I see 
the large assembly here of those who have 
favored us with their presence. I gladly look 
forward to that good time coming when we 
all shall be nearer together than we are now, 
when we shall better understand each other, 
when there will be but one feeling amon 
men below, and that will be a desire for al 
to rise higher and higher. I want to call the 
attention of all present to a testimony which 
Friends always have borne and still continue 
to bear, that against war. Slavery has passed 
away, but there are still the clamorings of 
war. We see many nations still have a dis- 
position to resort to the sword. Friends have 
always held forth to the world the soundness 
of the principles of arbitration. 

Samuel J. Levick: “It must be manifest 
that the time is not far distant when this op- 
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portunity which has brought us together 
must come to a close. My ancestors were 
among those who, as early as 1680, found a 
home in this peninsula, and they for many 
generations were interested in establishing 
and perpetuating the great principles that we 
still are called together to present and main- 
tain. These principles are the same which 
Jesus Christ handed down tous. These were 
the men who presented the great truths of the 
Gospel, which had been covered by clouds 
and darkness. Barriers had risen up, op- 
pressions had come, and men had ‘come to 
believe in other things than the doctrines 
taught by Jesus Christ. There was stamped 
upon the minds of men the belief that only 
in the Holy Scyiptures was the source to be 
found from which flowed a knowledge of 
God, that this was the only Divine Revela- 
tion. Then came this illiterate man, illite- 
rate certainly from the standpoint of to-day, 
but who had been faithful to his duties, and 
while a mere boy he became sensible of the 
visitings of the Divine Spirit and of its 
teachings. The Holy Scriptures were opened 
unto him and he was shown that it was not 
enough for a man to be educated at Oxford 
or Cambridge to qualify him to preach the 
Gospel. It needed something more than this, 
not that he should not be educated, but edu- 
cation was not a sufficient qualification. It 
required the qualification which the Apostles 
had. They were not of the learned men of 
that day, they were fishermen. And Jesus 
sent them forth to preach the everlastiug Gos- 
pel, endowed only with a wisdom and power 
from on high. This was the qualification 
that Fox had, and he became a mighty man 
of his day. When we contemplate the labor 
he endured and the delay and suffering and 
yet what he accomplished, we are compelled 
to believe that nothing but the sustaining 
hand of Almighty God could have enabled 
him to perform what he did. But we are 
not dependent upon the past any more than 
the past was dependent upon its past; we 
have the same Christ, the same life, the same 
“ad to-day and to as full an extent. We 
ave greater advantages, but we must remem- 
ber that where much is given much will be 
required, that we cannot shrink from the ob- 
ligations that are imposed upon us. Every 
one here this morning has some duty. We 
come to commemorate the past, and it is well 
to commemorate the past in social rejoicing 
with our neighbors at the blessings which 
God in His love has placed here. He sent 
our fathers to a free and plenteous land, and 
we may thank Him for this. We, their chil- 
dren, are now enjoying the fruit of their la- 
bors. But still, for us all, there is work as- 
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faithfulness in following His commandments 
we may more and more exalt our lives and 
bring them nearer that true civilization and 
true life.” 

A. W.Lightburne, of the Methodist Church 
at Easton: “I have been very much inte- 
rested in the historical study and personal 
reminiscences to which we have listened, and 
my mind has been specially engaged in run- 
ning a parallel, which has proved very beau- 
tiful to me, between the like careers of George - 
Fox and John Wesley. And there is a 
striking similarity between these two men. 
Whilst one was born in 1624, I believe, and 
the other in 1703, yet both of these men were 
endued with the same spirit, and their life- 
work was of the same character. And it has 
seemed to me that although George Fox was 
precluded from any responsibility to John 
Wesley for the plans and methods which he 
adopted and from any obligation for any 
special view of his mission, yet I think it 
would be impossible for me to say that of 
John Wesley in his relation to George Fox. 
And I do think that Methodism and John 
Wesley were greatly indebted to George Fox 
for their doctrine. And this is one thing 
that makes me feel at home to-day. That 
doctrine is the doctrine of one light and of 
one life; that every man and every woman is 
to know individually that they are saved, not 
by any communication from any living per- 
son, not by any priest, but through the direct 
spiritual communication of God. Of course, 
this is the doctrine of the Bible. It is this 
doctrine, and just this doctrine, which is the 
very spirit and the very life of the teachings 
of the Scriptures, and this is what gives the 
Bible its vitality in the world. I believe this 
is that hidden life principle in the blood which 
circulates through the veins, which circula- 
tion was discovered not so many years ago, 
although it existed very many years before 
its discovery. And as this blood carries life 
and freedom to all parts of the body, just so, 
do I believe, there isa salvation through this 
teaching of the Gospel of Christ, this living 

rinciple. It is not the word, it is not the 
etter, but it is the spirit which giveth life. 
That is what we read in St. John vi. 62, 63: 
‘What and if ye shall see the Son of man 
ascend up where he was before? It is the 
Spirit that quickeneth; the flesh profiteth 
nothing; the words that I speak unto you, 
they are spirit, and they are life.’ That is the 
reason that Jesus Christ said: ‘It is expedient 
that I go away, ye shall see greater things 
and know greater things, for after I go away 
I shall send you a comforter.’ So it was that 
Jesus was to establish His Church, not our 
Church, but the Church of the living God in 


signed. Let us on and on and on, and by | the hearts of men the world over; and on the 
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day of Pentecost when the disciples were 

gathered together in the temple, the Spirit of 

the Living God came over them as with the 
sound of a rushing wind. The Holy Ghost 
filled them and they spoke the word of the 
Living God in sixteen languages. That was 
the establishment of the Church, it was the 
descent of the power of Almighty God. This 
is to be our salvation, and if we put our faith 
and hope in other things it is idolatry of 
means and methods rather than reverence of 
the Spirit of the Living God.” 

Dr. J. C. Thomas followed in supplication, 
and after a brief silence this interesting occa- 
sion was brought to a close. A correspondent, 
reflecting upon the lapse of time since this 
house was built,says: “It was more than one 
hundred and twenty years old before there 
was any such thing as a steamboat. It was 
built one hundred and forty-six years before 
the first railroad in America. Ninety years 
before the Continental Congress met in Phila- 
delphia. One hundred and sixteen years be- 
fore the seat of Government was removed to 
Washington. Twenty years before the first 
newspaper was printed in America. Forty- 
five years before Baltimore was founded, and 
one hundred aad forty-seven years before 
there was any City of Chicago. But the 
changes wrought in the last two centuries 
have not been confined to material progress 
alone. In many respects there has been great 
moral and intellectual advancement. - True, 
there seems to be as great need of moral effort 
to reach a higher standard of perfection now 
as ever, but still there has been much accom- 
plished, for which we may feel thankful. The 
slave-trade and slavery have been abolished. 
The lottery system with its demoralizing 
effects has been nearly done away. We no 
longer imprison for debt. The treatment of 
criminals is infinitely more humane than pre- 
vious to the advent of Elizabeth Fry. And 
civil and religious liberty, the two great ob- 

jects for which the early Friends contended 
so zealously, were never enjoyed to so full an 
extent as now. 

“A review such as we have taken convinces 
us of the pleasant and encouraging fact that 
the Society of Friends has wielded no ivsig- 
nificant influence in promoting the true ad- 
vancement of mankind. But we are not to 
rest upon what has been done in the past. It 
is only those who meet the demands of the 
present, as our predecessors responded to the 
demands of their time, who will make the 
So on future generations that 
the faithful laborers of past ages make upon 
us.” 

(For further Local Information, see page 495.) 








Learn the luxury of doing good! 
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Communion.—“ How shall I come before 


the Lord?” is the cry that went forth from | 
the inmost heart of the prophet of old, and © 


the thought of material offerings followed of 
the beasts of the field, of the choicest of the 


flock, and again of the life that he held — 


dearer than his own existence, even his “ first. 
born.” Will any such offering or sacrifice 
purchase for him an entrance into the visible 
presence of his God? To the thoughtful 
mind the same question mugt come when it 
essays to enter into that attitude which we 
call worship. As we enter the place ap. 
pointed for public service, and pass quietly 
into our seats, the query may arise, Does 
the fact of my presenting myself at this 
place secure for me an entrance into the 
presence of the Most High? Happy would 
we be were His temple entered when the 
outward church walls have enclosed us, but 
we feel that we are then only in the outer 
court, and to be able to realize that the 
“Lord is in His holy temple” there must 
be an opening of the windows of the soul 
toward Heaven, that this spiritual chamber 
may be filled with the radiance of divine 
love. When this experience is ours we have 
found an answer to the question, “ How shall 


I come before the Lord?” for it is only in- 


this “ Holy of Holies” that His presence is 
to be found, and the soul, to enter there, 
must strip itself of every thought that can 
interfere with this holy communion. It was 
doubtless the strength derived from this 


intercourse with the Unseen‘ that Jesus de . 


scribed as the “meat” which His disciples 
knew not of, and this strength gave evidence 
of itself in works of love and mercy, of com- 
passion and tenderness. We lear it said 
sometimes that the life work is more’than the 
faith that a man may possess, which is true, 
if by faith we mean any formula of doctrine 
or creed of sect. But if the intercourse of 
the soul with its Maker be the secret spring 
of action—if, out of the rich treasure of a 
heart united to God, the man bring forth the 
fruits of goodness, then we must acknowledge 
that such a union and such a motive are of 
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the first importance, and that the life which 
has its source in such a fountain can be no 
other than good. 

We cannot think of the good works of 
Jesus separated from that life of His which 
was hid with God, and we feel that in this 
close and intimate communion with his 
Father he possessed a rich and abundant 
compensation for all that his mortal part 
was called upon to suffer at the hands of 
those who could not comprehend him. If 
his close walk with God gave him strength 
and power, will it not also, according to the 
measure in which we possess it, give us 
strength and power? Let us, then, seek the 
Lord where He may be found, in the sincere 
introversion of our spiritual natures, and, 
with hearts purified, we shall trust the lead- 
ing and guiding hand of the Most High. 





CurisTIAN AND Buppuist.—The heart of 
the Christian world must grieve in view of 
the woe and destruction in China which is 
now being inflicted by France. We desire 
to have these cramped and dwarfed Orientals 
accept from the nations who are blessed with 
the light,of Christian civilization, ideas more 
in harmony with the best development of 
humanity than those to which they cling with 
a dull conservatism; but what encourage- 
ment have they to believe in the superiority 
of those peoples from whom they receive no 
blessings but curses. The memory of the 
most wicked Opium War which darkened the 
horizon of the earlier days of the Victorian 
reign, must yet linger in the minds of Chinese 
statesmen, and the precepts and principles of 
the Christ, as these are presented by the mis- 
sionaries, are strangely at variance with what 
they have known of the practice of the nations 


who “name the name.” 
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DEATHS. 

BYERLY.—On First-day morning, Ninth 
month 7th, 1884, Hannah B., wife of the late 
James D. Byerly; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, of Philadelphia. 

IVINS. — On Ninth month 5th, 1884, at 
Bristol, Pa., Mary Ann, widow of Barclay 
Ivins, in her 80th year. 


KIRK.—On Eighth month 26th, 1884 





, at 


Jordan’s W. 8S. Springs, Frederick co, Va., 
Anne Tyson Kirk, wife of the late William 
Kirk, and daughter of the late Nathan and 
Martha E. Tyson, of Baltimore. 
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WILLETS.—On the morning of Seventh 
mo. 28th, 1884, after ashort illness, Daniel 
Willets, in the 60th year of his age ; a member 
of the Monthly Meeting of Jericho, L. I. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 
VII. 


For seven weeks we have dwelt in the 
presence of the summits of the everlasting 
hills, hailing their noble presence when atmos- 
pheric conditions were quite favorable, watch- 
ing the showers course over their slopes, and 
feeling a curious desolation when, to all 
appearance, they would quite retire from the 
horizon on a cloudy or misty day. Are they 
simply phantoms,—these mysterious adir- 
rondacks which seems to come and go at 
will, or are they veritable mountain walls 
that enclose something precious only to be 
found by those who perseveringly seek for it? 

It is very easy to step aboard a steamboat 
at Burlington, some bright day, and take a 
three hours ride to the further shore of Lake 
Champlain and higher up, to Plattsburg in 
New York. There the Chateaugay Railway 
(narrow gauge) leads up from the lake shore 
into the mountain land, and takes us into the 
nearer presence of the loftiest peaks which 
reach the chill region close upon the eternal 
frosts. 

We had bright anticipations of a forest 
fringed roadway up the Adirondack slopes, 
of the glory of rising higher and ever higher 
into loftier regions, of the coolness of the 
purer heavenly places we aspired to, and of 
a triumphant rest at eventide in some lovely 
land of undreamed of beauty, beside the 
rippling mountain lake. But the 21st day of 
Eighth mo. was perhaps one of the hottest of 
the summer. The ride on the lake in the 
rapid little steamer was all very well for the 
motion in the direction of the wind made a 
soft breeze which was quite delicious, and as 
we reached Plattsburg about noonday and 
the train on the Chateaugay R. R. does not 
go till 2 P. M. there is opportunity for a 
nice pic-nic lunch on the canopied upper deck 
before transposing ourselves and our belong- 
ings to the steam cars which awaited us hard 
by the boat landing. So far—so well. We 
leave the coolness and freshness of the 
Champlain and commence the ascent of the 
Adirondack slopes in the blinding, cruel sun- 
shine. The forest had been roughly hewn 
down without the land being ale cleared, 
for there has been no intent to bring it into 
cultivation. Every sweet retreat of Naiad 
and Dryad was ruined and ugly tangled 
swamp, and desert waste of rocks and sand 
alternate, the miserable looking, hut like, 
log house of the lumber man whose occupa- 
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than relieving it. A strange smoky curtain 
conceals from us the heights beyond, and very 
soon the fact that fires are smouldering all 
round us in the valley and on the parched 
hill sides and the smekiness and the heat 
increases as we push on toward the heart of 
the mountains. In one place men are turn- 
ing the earth with spades to arrest the creep- 
ing fire which threatens the wretched buck- 
wheat with destruction. Nothing can put 
out the flames till the merciful rain, vainly 
hoped for for weeks, shall come at last. 

We approach Dannemora at length and 
this grim place of some uncouth industry, 
connected with iron production, is as forbid- 
ding as any part of this remarkable scenery. 
We ask a little maid about descending from 
the car if Dannemora isa nice place. Sadly 
. and gravely, she answers “ No ma’am,” and 
goes down into unseen tumults. Then the 
road runs south a little way, and turning 
toward the west, crosses the Saranac River, 
and climbs diagonally up out of the valley, 
affording a fine farewell prospect of Lake 
Champlain on the east, while Whiteface 
Mountain and other imposing peaks appear 
re: off at the south. 

f it is desirable to strike terror into the 
souls of condemned criminals, certainly this 
is a proper place for their detention. 
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tion is gone, rather adding to the desolation | 





Our destination is “ Ralph’s” on Uppe 
Chateaugay Lake and we await the comj 
of the wagon which takes us and our trunks 
to their destination. Some of the othe 
drivers suggest that perhaps the wagon from 
“Ralphs” cannot get through the fire, by 
we do not despair. Very soon a substantial 
covered wagon with comfortable seats drive 
up, and strong hands heave up our big trunks 
into a safe place and we are rapidly coursj 
down a good plank road through what seems 
to be mainly a tangled black swamp. The 
fires do not follow us down to the Lake, and 
just as the setting sun is tinging mountain, 
waters, and heavenly arch with indescribable 
glory, we drive round to the front of “Ralphs” 
a neat, capacious, wooden hotel where is rest 
and good cheer. 

We are received with courtesy by refined 
and gentle women, and soon are made com- 
fortably at home in the Adirondacks. We 
came but for the night but all is so lovely 
here that we are soon convinced of the policy 
of lingering a week, to enjoy the luxury of a 
peaceful paradise in the midst of the great 
North Woods of New York where are the 
fountains of her great rivers. Here are 
clustered together more than 500 mountains, 
wild and savage in appearance, and still 
covered for by far the greater part with the 


Here | forest primeval, except where the very loftiest ” 


is Clinton Prison where those who are adjudged | rear their grim summit above all vegetation, 
unfit to enjoy personal liberty, are kept at | Hundreds of lovely lakes lie crad]@ in lofty 
hard labor in close quarters. Chazy Lake, | valleys, and in these, and in the rivers, the 


nearly four miles long, by one wide, next comes | angler finds his valued spoil, while the con- 


in view. 


tinuous forests are till the haunt of the 


The mining town of Rogersfield having a | dear, and the lurking place of the deer, and 


population of 1,300 is the end of the road. 
An Iron ore bed has been opened here at the 
height of nearly 2,000 feet above Lake 
Champlain. Swedish miners have come in a 
colony and here they are hewing away the 
iron ribs of the earth under the direction of 
the Chateaugay Ore and Iron Company. 
There isa Hotel and a Company store and 
Post-office, and to the Depot come wagons 
from Hotels in the vicinity or within reach to 
convey travelers to their resting places. 
Surely thisis a weird place enough. There 
is the stir of grim gnome-like operations above 
and below ground—there is a town of humble 
little houses among the debris where the trees 
have all been felled, but the land left rough 
and forbidding; and there is a smouldering 
fire advancing steadily to devour the homes 
of the miners. The men of the village and 
the women too are out in force, fighting back 
the fire with water and by the spade which is 
also effective. But the struggle seems hope- 


less, for the fire will surely advance again 
with renewed force and fury. 
deliverance is the rain. 


The only 


the lurking place of the panther; the black 
bear, the wolf, the wild cat and the wolve- 
rine. 


A profusion of most lovely plant-life is all ” 


around us, though most forms are quite 
familiar to us, not differing widely from the 
flora of Vermont, except in its more Alpine 
character. We find the tender and beautifal 
Orchidacious tribe largely developed, the 
Chiogenes hispidula, the creeping snowberry, 
a trailing and creeping evergreen with very 
slender st2ms, and small Thyme-like, ovate, 
pointed leaves, very fragrant. For the first 


time we see the interesting and beautiful ” 
little native Calla palustris in its congenial 
cold, black bog. The thickish root stock is ” 
acrid, but Linnaeus tells us that the Lap © 
landers extract a wholesome bread stuff from © 
it. We wish to get some specimens for our ~ 
friends at home who love to know what } 
treasures the woodland hath for the botanist. 
Wood believes that the name is from the 
It well deserves — 


Greek and means beautiful. 
the name. 


The Cornus canadensis is more profuse 5 
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than I have ever seen it before, and shows 
more tendency to sport than is at all com- 
mon. Sometimes the petals are elegantly 
rose-tinted, and the forms of the clusters are 
go varied and coquettish that one would 
hardly be sure what its true orthodox form 
really is. 

It will be interesting to those who love 
~ statistics to know that the Adirondack region 
covers an area of more than 8,000 square 
miles, and that this is yet largely unbroken 
forest. Of course roads have been made to 
many of the popular resorts, and certainly 
very few could have courage to attempt to 
traverse the wild, tangled forest fastnesses of 
these mountains, even with the best of guides, 
To men, endowed with youthful vigor there 
is much pleasure in camping out in this 
wilderness, and such come and bury them- 
selves for a summer’s vacation with boats, 
guns, dogs and tents, and spend days upon 
the ample rippling lakes luring the unwary 
fish from their habitat, or chasing the deer 
upon the hills; returning at night to build 

t camp fires, feast upon the gamey spoil 
and then lounge blissfully in the wild con- 
tent that comes of healthful fatigue and 
romantic solitudes. 

Upper Ausable Lake is the favorite camp- 
ing ground. A contest “with rude nature’s 


thwarting might” is a strong relief to the 
monotony of ultra civilized life, and a happy 
variation from the stress and strain of the 


counting-room aid the banking house. But 
we would like to know that our sporting 
brethren take no more than is needful of “ the 
harmless life so wild that it is tame.” 

But to return to “Ralph’s.” We are 
situated on the very marge of Upper Cha- 
teaugay Lake which is nearly five miles in 
length by two broad, with alternate sandy 
beach and rocky shores. The name of the 
comfortable hostlerie is that it derived from 
the former host, a Dr. Ralph. Some two 

ears ago he died, and since that time the 
siness has been conducted with dignity and 
success by his widow, and now I suppose few 
Adirondack resorts have better appointments, 
ora better reputation. Picturesque moun- 
tains rise from the west shore, behind which 
the sun has just descended in triumph; and 
a forest fire over there gives wierdness to the 
scene which recalls the fiery ordeal we have 
passed through during the day. 

We retire to rest after a I summer 
evening and during the rather sultry night a 
merciful rain descends in torrents, refreshing 

the forest-clad earth, replenishing the lakes, 
and checking of not extinguishing the cruel 
forest fires. We wake to a world renewed 
and blessed. The heat which was oppressive 
even at this elevation, is forgotten and brisk 
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breezes suggest heroic physical effort, or 
earnest mental endeavor. There really is 
nothing one can’t do, if it only seem desirable. 

But the fall in the ,temperature is not all 
at once. The weather continues to get colder 
and colder, until the thermometer indicates 
42° and we have to wind our warmest shawls 
about us, and great fires are made to roar up 
the chimneys. We are come from a temper- 
ature of about 90°, and the sudden change is 
undesirable hygienically, but nothing very 
serious results from it, and the sun soon 
beams down upon the mountains again, the 
forest paths grow desirable, and nature, as 
ever, invites us to her happy, breezy wild 
places. Nothing seems to me more forbid- 
ding than a cold, dismal Adirondack swamp, 
nor are there many greater delights than the - 
ascending forest pathways that lead to the 
consecrated heights of the everlasting hills. . 

In the very heart of the Adirondacks was 
the original homestead and the grave of 
John Brown, of Ossawatamie. If we were 
making a sentimental journey through this 
region, surely North Elba would be as inter- 
esting and tragic as any locality. Now, how- 
ever, the aged and stricken widow of the man 
who, misguided as he surely was, laid down 
his life for the slave, no longer finds a resting- 
place by his grave. Financial ruin, I sup- 
pose, was a part of the martyrdom, which this 
champion of what was then accounted trea- 
son, endured in the cause of an abused hu- 
manity. Husband and sons slain, the mo- 
ther lingers along in the earth which can no 
longer give her much of joy. 

We are impressed with the fact that Indian 
names and legends do not much cling to the 
mountains and waters of this wilderness 
country. The days in which Samuel de 
Champlain first came a hunting on these 
shores, found this country, probably, much 
forsaken by the original lords of the soil. 
These had had their wars of extermination 
with their neighbors to the northward, and 
the dreaded Iroquois of the early times were 
unequalled in prowess as well as in ferocity. 

Says a vigorous report, published in 1841 
by the three Yearly Meetings of Friends in 
Baltimore, New York and Genesee having 
charge of the remnants of the Six Nations: 
“These New York Indians present great 
varieties of character and grades of intellect ; 
but as a people, perhaps none of the abo- 
rigines of North America have equalled 
them in all the manifestations of mental 
power. They have not had the use of letters to 
store their minds with knowledge nor to record 
their own achievements; yet we know that 
they have had many great and highly talented 
men among them, who making a very mode- 
rate allowance for the want of education, 
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would not suffer by comparison with the 
greatest of their European competitors. They 
have, from the earliest times, been considered 
a very extraordinary race, distinguished from 
all the surrounding nations by their capacity 
for negotiation, eloquence and war. Remark- 
able for the love of liberty, they scorned sub- 
mission to foreign control. Baron La Hontan 
says of them, “ They laugh at the menaces of 
kings and governors, for they have no idea of 
dependence, the very word to them is in- 
supportable. They look upon themselves as 
sovereigns, accountable to none but God, 
whom they call the Great Spirit.” De Witt 
Clinton, in his history of the Six Nations, 
informs us that they held supremacy over a 
country of amazing extent and fertility, in- 
habited by warlike and numerous nations 
which must have been the result of unity of 
design and system of action proceeding from a 
wise and energetic policy, continued for a long 
course of time. That in eloquence, in dignity, 
and in all thecharacteristics of personal policy, 
they surpass an assembly of feudal barons.” 
Cooper’s magic stories, illustrated as they 
are by the charming Otsego Lake, form a 
strongly idealized picture of the vanishing 
red man of New Fork as the story teller 
knew of him in his day of weakness. De 
Witt Clinton’s History of the Six Nations, 
which I have never seen, must be a valuable 
record; and the brilliant histories of Park- 
man are of tirilling dramatic interest. But 
cannot some Friend, mindful of the good 
deeds of our own beloved fathers, collect the 
vanishing statistics of all that they did or 
endeavored to do for the Six Nations when 
these people stretched out their hands in wild 
despair to the Society of Friends on finding 
they were to be forcibly (if needful) removed 
from their beautiful reservation on the shores 
of Lake Erie and of the Niagara. They 
asked Friends to continue to intercede for 
them as heretofore, state their cause before the 
national authorities, and then advise them 
how they should proceed in wisdom. Their 
earnest prayer was to be permitted to remain 
in peace upon the residue of the land of their 
fathers. We may look back with wrathful 
sorrow even, to the wrong done forty years 
ago, when lands worth many millions were 
wrested from their rightful holders for a 
trifling sum of money, at the behest of an 
avaricious body of land speculators. Their 
fields were covered with grain and their 
orchards loaded with fruit. Their women 
wept and mourned in their houses, along the 
roads, and in their fields. And at this time 
the Christian profession was very loud in this 
land, but where was the just and merciful 
spirit of Christianity at this supreme hour. 
Chateaugay Lake, Aug. 26, 1884. 8. R. 
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THEN AND NOW. 


Written by request, for the Two-hundredth Anniygp. 
sary of the Settlement of Friends at Third Haven, 


* Remorseless Time! 
Fierce spirit of the glass and scythe! 
What power can stay him in his silent course, 
Or melt his iron heart to pity ? 
On, still on he presses and forever.’ —Prentice, 


How great is the mind of man, and how 
wonderful! It grapples with complex gyb. 


jects but to reduce them to comprchensiyg ¢ 
simplicity. It measures the length ang 


breadth of our land, and knows the comj 


of the seasons. It controls the destiny of ” 


nations, and penetrates the works of nature, 
It brings into action latent forces, commands 
them and they obey. 

Yet how insignificant when it attempts to 
comprehend the duration of time, and to 
measure the untold length of the past! 

Two hundred years! what is it! but a dro 
in the ocean, but a thought in the history of 
ages. Yet, short as it is, generations have 
come and gone, the young have become old 


and passed away. Sturdy oaks, that with. — 


stood the storms of winters and among whose 


inviting branches carolled birds for scores — 


of summers, have flourished and fallen. 


In yon silent yard lies entombed the ashes | 
of those whose presence once made glad the 
heart, whose buoyant steps delighted the ears | 


of loving friends, around whose board echoed 
the voices of happy children, and from whose 
gates the stranger turned not away. Those 


moss-covered stones and sodded mounds re 


mind us of loved ones whose hearts no lenges 
pulsate with the quickened fire of youth; 


whose hoary heads no longer bow in humble © 


reverence to the Author of Light. The 


young and the fair are there; in the morn of. | 
life Death waves his wand and they are not; « 


The middle-aged are there, he pointed his 


pallid finger to the strong man and his proud © 


form lies prostrate. The aged are there, he 
beckoned and they obeyed his summons, 


Those lie there whose welcome voices once | 


sounded within these walls, calling the atten- 


tive ones toa higher and better life. Here ~ 
they-were led in childhood by the hands of” 
faithful parents, tenderly instructed in the 7 
paths of truth, became in after years ex 


pounders of the Word of Life, and, having 


finished their labors, folded their hands in @ 
peaceful rest, long before the recollection of 


of the now living. a 
We mingle to-day to worship again in this 
house, whose time-honored walls seem to 


us welcome, and on the face of whose rough 


hewn timbers are written, “ passing awa) 
passing away.” Its plain, undecorated w 


seem to echo the voices of long ago and hum: © 
bly call the weary soul to rest. Its unpainted | 
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penches remind us of the untarnished lives of 
Its unassuming doorways, low 
ceilings and unsteepled roof are typical of the 
meek and lowly who adorn not the exterior 
to be seen of men, but who worship God with 
gn humble and contrite heart. No organ 

is heard, but beyond the solemn silence 
a. the heavenly words, “ Peace, be still.” 

Countless changes have been wrought since 
these foundations were laid. Cities have 
sprung into existence; millions of acres on 
whose surface civilization had never trod, 
have become fruitful; foreign lands have 
been visited and —: new nations have 
fourished and old ones perished. Then, the 
forest still resounded to the axe of the settler 
and the voice of the engine was unknown ; 
now, iron wheels thunder through the cleared 
and fertile valleys. 

Then, small crafts wandered over the 
trackless sea subject to the whims of the wind; 
now, iron steamers can stretch their foamy 
wake from shore to shore, regardless of the 
weather. Then, months were occupied in 
communicating with foreign countries; now, 
electric cables pulsate with heart-throbs of 
continents. Then, persecutions on account 
of religion were not unfrequent; now, the 
glorious liberty of conscience extends through- 
out our land. 

When this building was erected, the author 
of “Pilgrim’s Progress” was still preaching 
the Gospel in England. Dryden, the father 
of modern English prose, was in his glory, 
and the name of Alexander Pope had not 
been heard. It had stood thirty-three years 
before that great man, Joseph Addison, called 
the dissolute step-son to his bedside, that he 
might see with what peace a Christian could 
die. In this room the parents of Washington 
could have worshiped in childhood, and 
Peter the Great could have heard with profit 
the teachings of Jesus. 

In viewing the changes wrought by the 
works of man, the thoughtful mind marvels 
with astonishment ; but in contemplating the 
unchangeable laws of Deity, we are dumb 
with admiration. During these twenty de- 
cades, man’s works have crumbled to dust; 
but the Sun, undiminished in glory, still 
moves in his mighty course, the King of Day, 
while the Moon, the faithful watcher of the 
night, reflects his splendor as in the begin- 
ning. The unwearied stars still march to 
heavenly music, without deviation from their 
fixed course, and the Earth still obeys His 
will unchanged. 

How long these shall continue we know 



















"not; but when Heaven and Earth shall pass 
away as ascrol] and be no more; when the 
giory of the stars shal] fade, and Time folds 
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well ! 
on earth, and like thee, our mortal bodies 
will be distributed to the elements. During 
the tempest and whirlwind thou hast stood 
firm ; may no storm of temptation find us too 
weak to resist its violence. 


i8 snowy pinions in death, this we know: 
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that the Lord of Hosts still reigns in majesty 
for ever and ever, bringing to pass whatso- 
ever He will. 


To-day we pay our parting tribute of respect 


to this feeble structure, which, for two hun- 
dred years, has sheltered the weary traveler, 
as he paused a moment in life’s journey to 
reflect. 
must crumble to the dust. 
mingle beneath its roof in silent worship ; 
but as a garment have we cast it aside for- 
ev 


Its work is over, its tottering frame 
No more will we 


er. 
Farewell! the house of our fathers, fare- 
Soon we will have finished our work 


We are passing away, our lives, like the 


waves, last but a moment; our voices, like 
the sigh of the wind, is forgotten, our forms 
are but clouds on the blue vault of life, 
changing and disappearing. In the impene- 
trable future, endless generations will follow 
to take the places of those gone before. 
them, as for us, will the rains descend, the 
flowers bloom, and the harvests be gathered 
in 


For 


‘Let us hope that the principles of love and 


truth, which we have set forth here, will roll 
as a placid river down the countless ages to 
come; that the lives which embark on its 
bosom be gently borne to that haven of rest 
where unnumbered hosts dwell in eternal 


peace. 





MOTHERHOOD AND EDUCATION. 


The co-operation of an intelligent sympa- 
thetic motherhood with a systematized educa- 
tional work will follow without effort when 
the colleges for the higher education of women 
shall have aged with rich endeavors; but in 
the comparative infancy of our educational 
work, while so many women, in becoming the 
mothers have been denied the higher advan- 
tages, perhaps there is a need of calling 
attention to the necessity of this union for the 
furtherance of the best possible results. 

It is to be feared that some of our well- 
meaning and even well-to-do mothers, in 
believing too implicitly in the power of the 
schools—even the Sunday-school—for the 
education of their children, are in danger of 
finding themselves, in the mother relations, 
reduced to the work, necessary though it be, 
of merely looking out for their daily meals, 
for the wherewithal they shall be clothed, and 
for a comparatively decent state of behavior 
between school hours, so that, either through 
the lack of a deep interest or of a soul- 
imbued tact, which can be cultivated, they 
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a 
are in great danger of losing gradually, or | ments—an art which has been sadly neglecteq 
failing ever to gain, that delightful mind or | in the childhood of so many ; for in a belief 
soul sympathy which is the keynote to a per- | that children should be seen, no heard, may 
fect love. A noted man, of exquisite sensi- | a talent for conversation has been buried jp | 
bilities, in reviewing the life of his childhood | a napkin which should have been put at daily 
once said, “ My mother took good care of me, | interest. 

but my grandmother understood me.” It is The intelligent mother will know that true 
sad, but true, that many another gifted manj| wisdom brings to a focus all recreation, 








owes more for the development of his soul | vitalizes its power to the wisest end, counter. — 
powers toa sage pats sympathetic relative | acts all exaggerated tendencies, and aims tg | 
unite refinement with strength. Hence, in ~ 


than to the one who gave him birth. 

The subtle manner in which this sympathy 
is gained only makes the awakening to its loss 
the more bitter. Its gain as well as its loss 
is eternal. No amount of money or wishing 
can purchase it when it is too late—another | such as Concord, Mass., under intelligent, 
proof of its value. Its germ is found in the | enthusiastic direction, would be fraught with 
love of all true mothers, but its development | rich information and delightful interest to any 





the place of so much idle play she will plan 
little journeys to make visible some of, the 
facts learned in geography. A trip to anold 





is, more or less, subject to circumstances; | child, and bea good investment for future — 


hence, in this age of aspirations and attempts | use. In the mpnenentee of these little 
rather than of full attainments, let the mothers | journeys there would inevitably spring up 
awake to the great, ennobling work of an/| that intimate companionship between parent 
organized education as their greatest help to | and child which generates soul-sympathy. In 


a larger life of knowledge and sympathy ; for | no better way can be developed the bump of © 


in that alone lies their salvation. Let them | locality ; in no easier way can be formed the 


be its help, not its burden; let them not only | habit of wise questioning and of keen obser. 4 


give their children to its power, but joyfully | vation; and in no more charming way can 


imbibe to their utmost capacity the spirit} be acquired a true love of nature and the | 
which propels it; for this spirit, in its work-| science of nature. When a mother has ~ 


ings, opens many delicate avenuesfrom mother | learned to turn the minds of her children 
to child which would otherwise be closed for- | thus early in the directions which will give 
ever. It enriches the sympathies, quickens the | the most nourishing food to all of the little 


thought, enlarges the insight, and prepares | senses, she has found the mother’s true mis- ~ 


the way for the working out of a grander|sion. She needs no greater life-work. 
future, since it insures the wiser spending of | . 
time, thought, and money, to the end of a 
better developmentof all the faculties. Happy 
the mothers who imbibe it and use it! 

A mother who is in full sympathy witb the 


She will realize that a partial knowledge 
best education of her children will make | supremeleadership which guides all, but forces 
practical in daily living all the ideas which | nothing. 
they receive from the schools ; in other words, ° 
while faithfully feeding and dressing their 
bodies, she will use her energies to supple- 
ment the knowledge gained from teachers 
and books. Thus, as far as possible, she will 
spare no pains to make the study of grammar 
a living reality in the daily speech. A pub- 
lic man once remarked that, in spite of the 
good school education which he had received, 
he never wholly recovered himself, in excited 
moments, from the influence of the bad gram- 
mar which surrounded him in his early home. 

The wise mother will constantly make use 
of arithmetic in the many little errands and 
pone for the day. She will suggest some 
ittle correspondence with a friend or relative 
in order to make clear the use of learning to 
spell and to write as well as to express neces- 
sary thought. She will wisely bring out, in 
its own time and place, the power of conver- | 1,500 volumes, with 400 pages in each. Still 
sation as related to daily studies and amuse- | thinner than this is the coating of gold upon 


child-confidence come to her rather than to 


others ; for it must gosomewhere. . . . 
—Elizabeth P. Gould, in the Christian Union. 





WONDERS OF THE MECHANIC ARTS—THE 
ATOMIC THEORY. 


Gold-beaters, by hammering, can reduce 
gold leaves so thin that 282,000 must be laid 
upon each other to produce the thickness of 


face, as in gilding, gives the appearanceof solid 
book 1,500 would only occupy the space of a 


single leaf of common paper; and an octayo 
volume of an inch thick would have as many 





Benger rezeteF | 


island, such as Nantucket, or to a noted town | 


or sympathy often brings forth antagonism, : 
and hence an irritating correction, while a | 
full sympathy reveals that subtle power of. — 


She will have her rich reward in seeing the — 


an inch, yet each leaf is so perfect and free © 
from holes that one of them laid on any sur- — 


gold. They are so thin that if formed intoa ~ 


pages as the books of a well-stocked library of | 
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he silver wire of what is called gold lace, 
we are not sure that such coating is not 
of only one atom thick. Platinum and silver 
an be drawn into wire much finer than 
human hair. A grain of blue vitriol or 
qarmine will tinge a gallon of water so that 
ig every drop the color may be perceived. 
4} Agrain of musk will scent a room for twenty 
§ and will at the end of that period have 
4 Ie hittle of its weight. The carrion crow 
© pels its food many miles off. A burning 
“Sener uncovered for a single instant, during 
ich it does not lose one-thousandth part of 
grain, would fill with light a sphere four 
in diameter, so as to be visible in every 
of it. The thread of the silkworm is so 
gall that many of them are twisted together 
fo form our finest sewing theead ; but that of 
the spider is smaller still, for two drams of 
it by weight would reach from London to 
Pdinburg, or 400 miles. In the milt of a 
codfish or in water in which vegetables have 
heen infused the microscope discovers animal- 
‘qiles of which many thousand together do 
potequal in bulk a grain of sand; and yet 
nature, with a singular prodigality, has sup- 
ied many of these with organs complete as 
those of the whale or the elephant, and their 
bodies consist. of the same substance, or 
ultimate atoms, as that of man himself. In 
asingle pound of such matter there are more 
living creatures than of human beings on the 

WV face of the globe.— Exchange. 





WHILE WE MAY. 


The hands are such dear hands; 
They are so full; they turn at our demands 
So often ; they reach out, 
With trifles scarcely thought about, 
So many times ; they do 
So many things for me, for you— 
If their fond wills mistake, 
We may well bend, not break. 


They are such fond, frail lips 
That speak tous. Pray, if love strips 
Them of discretion many times, 
Or if they speak too slow or quick, such 
crimes 
We may pass by; for we may see 
Days _ far off when those small words may 


a 


Held not as slow, or quick, or out of place, 
but dear, 
Because the lips are no more here. 


‘They are such dear, familiar feet that go 
Along the path with ours—feet fast or slow, 
And trying to keep pace—if they mistake 
Ortread upon some flower that we would take 
Upon our breast, or bruise some reed, 
Or crush poor Hope until it bleed, 
We may be mute; 
Not turning quickly to impute 
Grave fault ; for they and we 
Have such a little way to go—can be 
er such a little while along the way, 
e will be patient while we may. 
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| So many little faults we find. 
We see them; for not blind 
|Is Love. We see them; but if you and I 
Perhaps remember them some by and by, 
They will not be 
Faults then—grave faults—to you and me, 
But just odd ways—mistakes, or even less— 
emembrances to bless. 
Days change so many things—yes, hours. 
We see so differently in suns and showers. 
Mistaken words to-night 
May be so cherished by to-morrow’s light. 
We may be patient; for we know 
There’s such a little way to go. 
— Independent. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 
Friends’ Union for Philanthropic Work. 


On Sixth-day morning 29th ult., previous 
to Ohio Yearly Meeting, the first session of 
the,“ Philanthropic Union” was held. Repre- 
sentatives from the four Yearly Meetings that 
have entered into the work, viz: Lilinois, 
Indiana, Baltimore and Ohio were present. 
A letter from an interested worker living in 
Cincinnati was read. At the afternoon 
session many Friends from New York and 
Philadelphia Yearly Meetings were present. 

Compulsory Education, the subject for 
consideration was introduced by an essay, 
from Illinois branch, giving an account of 
the progress of education in that State, and 
the failure to carry out a provision for com- 


pulsory education, from the want of sufficient. 
school accommodations for all the children of 


proper age. 

The paper was listened to with marked 
attention, and at its close many from various 
parts of our country gave expression to the 
interest that is being awakened on this sub- 
ject, which was considered vital to the per- 
petuity of our free institutions. With compul- 
sory education was associated manual labor, 
the training of the hand and the eye in some 
mechanical work, teaching the use of tools, 
so that the boy when he leaves school and 
enters upon the learning of a trade, may have 
a skill in the handling of the implements of 
the trade that will make his progress more 
rapid and give to the employment an in- 
creased interest in his estimation. It has been 
the drudgery of learning in the shops the use 
of tools that has made so many of our boys 
turn from trades to find employment in stores 
and offices. Combine the study of books 
with dexterity and skill in the use of tools in 
the education of the future, and our children 
will feel differently. Our girls need to be 
taught useful work in the various depart- 
ments of the household. It is only as we 
educate every part of the complex being that 
we can expect full and complete maahood 
and womanhood. 


| It was said that if we examine into the 
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condition of our cities we _ find that ITEMS. 
three-fourths of all the criminals have never ; _ —oae 

te ; . J. FouGe ag 
had any training in systematic labor. The ats o a oe ten 7S ony 
legal as well as the moral and religious inst. 1 OD We 
aspects of the subject were duly considered | + js said that the yield of wheat this 
and the free expression was all in favor of | will be near ten bushels per head for 
the enforcement by law of education in its | man, woman and child in the country, 
broadest sense, upon all the children of the | SPective of race, color or condition. 
Republic. In this work it was believed that ae eee ne: » cis nee, 
Friends should take an important part, as|ih. Italian coast. It has also extenaalt 
they have heretofore been in the forefront of | Rome and Naples, where there have } aS 
object the higher development of the race. 

The Meeting was considered one of the 
best that has yet been held under the auspices 
of the“ Union.” Thespeakers were clear and 
forcible in what they said, and seemed to be 
fully alive to the responsibility of the work 
upon which they have entered. 

In the evening a meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the F. D. 8., General Confer- 
ence” was held, at which the subject of 
“Lesson Leaves” fur the use of our First- 
day schools was considered, it was said that 
while many of our schools do not feel the 
need of “ Lessons” prepared expressly for 
Friends, the larger number are desiring 
to have such lessons, and are asking that 
their issue be continued. L. J. R. 


THE State Fair, the Electrical Exhibj 
the International Conference of Eleetricig 
and the meeting of the American Asgogj 

for the Advancement of Science are now the 
great attractions in the city. 

ON the 2d inst., Lower Austria was y 
by an earthquake shock. At Wiener Ne. 
stadt people rushed from the church the 
ly panic stricken. The shock was no 
sufficient severity to cause damage. 


THE people of Genoa have already b 


every other good work that has had for its | many deathe. 


discuss the proper method of celebratir 
fourth centennial of the discovery of \ 
Some are in favor of anes over twelve Ge 
oese sea captains, as typical both of Colum) 
and Garibaldi, to debark on the same spott 
Columbus first trod. Others favor the shj 
ing over for temporary exhibition in theW 
orld the fine statue of the great navigaty 
which stands on the Piazza di Colombe. 
i 1 tioned th THE London correspondent of the Dutiyg® 
IFE 1s More even yappor ioned than we are | press asserts that Gen. Lord Wol cles \ 


7" to think. All joys have their drawbacks, so impressed by an interview with Mr. 
all calamities their compensations ; the Stanley that he immediately offered 
| 


and the sunshine visit every heart and the | famous explorer an appointment in conng 
choicest blessings are those of which no exter- | tion with his staff. Mr. Stanley asked ifm 
: : an appointment implied employment 
nal circumstances can ever deprive us. Des-| Queen’s service oh Gen. Wo ley 
pondency, hopelessness, dejection and gloom, | him that it did. Mr. Stanley thereupon, 
do not come from heavy sorrows or acute dis- | tained permission from the King of 
appointments. or are often most fully de- | gians, th seoctation. to acnegie thie aaa 
. ona n 
veloped in those who have every outward means | 913"). 41) start imme diately for Egypt. 
of happiness, while some who have suffered the 
most intense anguish, and been deprived ofthe} —<“—S7C7RP Lf 
most precious irs, have yet the light of hope 
in their eye and the energy of life in their step 


¥ 


NOTICES. 


A Meeting of the Joint Committee of Phik 
delphia Yearly Meeting, on the subjectsy 
Temperance and Intoxicating Beverages, 
be held in Philadelphia, at Race Street 
ing-house, Room No. 1, on Seventh-day, N 
mo. 20th, 1884, at 1 P. M. a 

The Executive Committee will meetat 
Street Parlor, on the same day, at 10 A. Mi 

JAMES H. Sreteeonele ee 
ANNIE C. DORLAND, 


va 


4 
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Ler us not judge each other and let us not 
despise each other, but open our hearts to all] 
the light and love which God shall send to us, 
knowing that we shall all stand before the 
judgment seat of the eternal truth of God. 
When there, we shall have little cause to be 
proud, soe of our ig a gr or ers 
our rational Christianity, but shall be grateful ‘rankford First-day School will resumiél 
if God has helped us to be anything or to do the th inst., 9 A. M 7 " 
anything for him.—J. F. Clarke. 


© 


At Fair Hill School, on First-day next 
. 2P.M., Isaac H. Hillborn will contin 
Avorn direct collision with children. Have | remarks on the Bible Lands. 
tact enough to divert the child’s attention 


from its own obstinacy, and in a few moments | eee seen ee Race Street 8PM 
» will lead it gently round to submission.— re 18th, at Spruce Street, 10} A. Me 


" 18th, at Green Street, 3 P. M. 3 





